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Lincoln  Quotation  on  Reverance  for  the  Law 


I.INCOLX  SAID: 

Chicago,  Feb.  2.— Lincoln  said  :    "  Let 
every  American,  every  lover  of  liberty, 
every  well  wisher  to  his  posterity,  swear 
by  the  blood  of  the  revolution  never 
lo  violate    in  the   least  particular  the 
I  laws  of  the  country,  and  never  lo  toler- 
I    n'e  their  violation  by  others.     As  the 
patriots  of  70  did  to  the  support  of  the 
t    I  declaration  of  Indei,endence,  so  to  the 
support  of  the  constitution  and  laws  let 
,   every  American  pledge  his  life,  his  prop- 
\  j  erty,  and  his  sacred  honor.    Lot  every 
\  I  man  remember  that  to  violate  the  law 
j  !  is  to  trample  on  the  blood  of  his  father, 
s  i  and  to  tear  the  charter  of  his  own  and 
his  children's  liberty.    Let  reverence  for 
j  J  the  laws  be  breathed  by  every  American 
j  |  n.-ther  to  the  lisping  babe  that  prattles 
|  on  her  lap  ;  let  it  be  taught  in  schools, 
V  in  seminarjes.  and  in  coileges  ;  let  it  be 
*  |  written  in  primers,  spelling  books,  and 
'•almanacs;  let  it  be  preached  from  the 
'  pulpit,    proclaimed    in    the  legislative 
'  1  halls,  and  enforced  in  courts  of  justice. 
"    In  short,  let  it  become  the  political  re- 
'    ligion  of  the  nation."  « 
'  j  Harold  Francis  Branch, 

'  |      Pastor  Albany  Park  Presbyterian  church. 
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JULY     1,  1850 
money  when  collected— that    if  *ha  k    j  •  • 

or  ^  P^rc;^r  ■ kt  his  n~d - p£ 

.  AT  A.  Lincoln 

ALS,  owned  by  Richard  S.  T.  Marsh,  Washington,  D.  Q 

Fragment:  Notes  for  a  Law  Lecture1 

lam  not  an  accomplished  lawWr  T  r  a     ■    ^July  *'  l8s°?J 
for  a  lecture  in  thoSvoinu  J,         r  as  much  material 

wherein  I  have  been mXlT ^  Vf™  falIed'  as  in  thos* 
the  lawyer  *  iTto™     f  succes*™-  The  leading  rule  for 
I         ^-"Wfo-^  -  f  .ence. 

your  correspondence  fall  behind.  Wh  tever  pTe ce of  bu  " 
have  m  hand,  before  stopping  do  all  Z  GSS  y°U 

which  can  then  be  done  Whin        1  pertaining  to  it 

you  have  the  facts  for T  y°u  bring  a  common-law  suit,  if 

law  point  be  inv  Jed  t2£  ZX   t  "  M  *  3 

you  rely  on  upon  the  deZ^Z  t  If  I  ^  ^  the  aUthorit^ 
it  when  wanted  The  2  T  '  ^  Y°U  are  Sure  to  find 
hkely  to  be  heated      T  ^  and  pleas-  In  busi«^  not 

titions,  and  ffi^  ^  C3Ses'  ^closures,  par- 
tem, and  evPn  Zf'  an  examinations  of  titles,  and  note 

has  a  triple  advan  al T,  "v  T  ^  adVOTCe-  This  coorso 
labor  „hPe„  pe  Z^TTr  an<1  "™  ^ 

ha*e  leisure,  rather  Ih ™Tn!  1  0l"  °f  Court  when  you 
noons  speak ing ^u  d  ™  "?*  whf  h™  ™t.  Extempora- 
avenue'o  the  *  h  *'  ^ 

respects,  people  are  sh™ ,„  K u md/mthful  ho  "lay  be  in  other 
a  speech And  yet there  is 2  *  hm,b»s  "™  if  •»  cannot  make 
^an  relying  to  *»*  J-"*" 

powers  of  speaking,  shall  claim  Z  ,        I  6'  Up°"  his  rare 

.of  the  law,  L  J^tZZSZT"  fr°m 

often  a  real  loser    in  w  "  ,he  nominal  "inner  is 

maker  Ik7l™^  a"d  waste  of  time.  As  a  peace- 

™ere  wil,  S£  ^ZgT r,™,,y  *  ^  3  ^ 

oneth  o  ST^r^fe  "I  ^  b*  f™"°  *■» 
— y  o.^^pl^  gjW 
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JULY    24,  185O 

titles,  whereon  to  stir  up  strife,  and  put  money  in  his  pocket?  A 
moral  tone  ought  to  be  infused  into  the  profession  which  should 
drive  such  men  out  of  it. 

The  matter  of  fees  is  important,  far  beyond  the  mere  question  of 
bread  and  butter  involved.  Properly  attended  to,  fuller  justice  is 
done  to  both  lawyer  and  client.  An  exorbitant  fee  should  never  be 
claimed.  As  a  general  rule  never  take  your  whole  fee  in  advance, 
nor  any  more  than  a  small  retainer.  When  fully  paid  beforehand, 
you  are  more  than  a  common  mortal  if  you  can  feel  the  same  in- 
terest in  the  case,  as  if  something  was  still  in  prospect  for  you,  as 
well  as  for  your  client.  And  when  you  lack  interest  in  the  case  the 
job  will  very  likely  lack  skill  and  diligence  in  the  performance. 
Settle  the  amount  of  fee  and  take  a  note  in  advance.  Then  you 
will  feel  that  you  are  working  for  something,  and  you  are  sure  to 
do  your  work  faithfully  and  well.  Never  sell  a  fee  note — at  least 
not  before  the  consideration  service  is  performed.  It  leads  to  negli- 
gence and  dishonesty — negligence  by  losing  interest  in  the  case, 
and  dishonesty  in  refusing  to  refund  when  you  have  allowed  the 
consideration  to  fail. 

There  is  a  vague  popular  belief  that  lawyers  are  necessarily  dis- 
honest. I  say  vague,  because  when  we  consider  to  what  extent  con- 
fidence and  honors  are  reposed  in  and  conferred  upon  lawyers  by 
the  people,  it  appears  improbable  that  their  impression  of  dishon- 
esty is  very  distinct  and  vivid.  Yet  the  impression  is  common,  al- 
most universal.  Let  no  young  man  choosing  the  law  for  a  calling 
for  a  moment  yield  to  the  popular  belief — resolve  to  be  honest  at 
all  events;  and  if  in  your  own  judgment  you  cannot  be  an  honest 
lawyer,  resolve  to  be  honest  without  being  a  lawyer.  Choose  some 
other  occupation,  rather  than  one  in  the  choosing  of  which  you  do, 
in  advance,  consent  to  be  a  knave. 

1  NH,  II,  140-43.  The  date  assigned  to  this  piece  by  Nicolay  and  Hay  has 
been  retained  in  the  absence  of  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  contrary,  but  it 
seems  probable  that  Lincoln  wrote  these  observations  on  the  legal  profession 
several  years  later. 

To  Lewis  C.  Kercheval  and  Others1 

Gentlemen: —  Chicago,  111.,  July  24,  1850. 

Yours  of  the  22  nd  inviting  me  to  deliver  an  address  to  the  citizens 
of  this  city  upon  the  life  of  Z.  Taylor  deceased,  late  President  of 
the  United  States  was  duly  received.  The  want  of  time  for  prepara- 
tion will  make  the  task,  for  me,  a  very  difficult  one  to  perform,  in 
any  degree  satisfactory  to  others  or  to  myself.  Still  I  do  not  feel  at 
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ABPAHAM  LINCOLN 


Abraham  Lincoln's 

Advice 
To  Young  Lawyers 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  an  able  and  successful 
lawyer,  had  a  deep  sense  of  personal  integrity 
and  a  high  conviction  of  his  obligation  as  a 
member  of  the  legal  profession.  Lawyers  of  his 
era  were  largely  self-taught  or  trained  by  appren- 
ticeship. Although  this  type  of  education  is 
several  legal  generations  away,  his  homely  state- 
ments of  principle  and  practice  remain  of 
interest  and  value  today. 

Prepared  by 

JEROME  HARMAN 
Topeka,  Kansas 
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If  you  are  resolutely  determined  to  make  a  lawyer 
of  yourself,  the  thing  is  half  done  already. 

Get  a  license,  go  to  the  practice  and  still  keep 
reading. 

The  leading  rule  ...  is  diligence. 

As  a  peacemaker  the  lawyer  has  a  superior  oppor- 
tunity of  being  a  good  man. 


I  do  not  state  a  thing  and  say  I  know  it  when  I 
do  not. 

The  matter  of  fees  is  important  far  beyond  the  mere 
question  of  bread  and  butter  involved.  .  .  .  Settle  the 
amount  ...  of  fee  in  advance. 

Fair  play  is  a  jewel. 

One  thing  constantly  bear  in  mind  .  .  .  Unless  I  am 
furnished  with  money  to  pay  costs  as  the  case  progresses, 
I  cannot  move  an  inch. 

Get  the  books,  and  read  and  study  them  till  you 
understand  them.  .  .  .  Your  own  resolution  to  succeed 
is  more  important  than  any  other  one  thing. 

Extemporaneous  speaking  ...  is  the  lawyer's  avenue 
to  the  public.  .  .  .  Yet  there  is  not  a  more  fatal  error  to 
young  lawyers  than  relying  too  much  on  speech-making. 
If  any  one,  upon  his  rare  powers  of  speaking,  shall  claim 
an  exemption  from  the  drudgery  of  the  law,  his  case  is 
a  failure  in  advance. 

Let  no  young  man  choosing  the  law  yield  to  the 
belief  that  honesty  is  not  compatible  with  its  practice. 

It  is  good  policy  never  to  plead  what  you  need  not, 
lest  you  oblige  yourself  to  prove  what  you  cannot. 


I  never  keep  anybody's  money  which  I  collect  an 
hour  longer  than  I  can  find  a  chance  to  turn  it  over 
to  him. 

A  sham  is  very  often  but  another  name  for  a  lie. 

Every  man  must  skin  his  own  skunk  (recalling  his 
father's  expression  when  confronted  with  a  disagreeable 
chore). 

I  mean  to  put  a  case  no  stronger  than  the  truth  will 
allow. 

Discourage  litigation.  Persuade  your  neighbors  to 
compromise.  .  .  .  There  will  be  business  enough. 

[Elements  to  be  considered  in  fixing  fees]  are  .  .  . 
the  amount  of  labor,  the  doubtfulness  and  difficulty  of 
the  question,  the  degree  of  success  in  the  result,  the 
amount  of  pecuniary  interest  involved  not  merely  in  the 
particular  case  but  covered  by  the  principle  decided  and 
thereby  secured  to  the  client  .  .  .  and  the  custom  of  the 
profession. 

Leave  nothing  for  tomorrow  which  can  be  done 
today.  Never  let  your  correspondence  fall  behind. 
Whatever  piece  of  business  you  have  in  hand,  before 
stopping  do  all  the  labor  pertaining  to  it  which  can  be 
done. 

Work,  work,  work,  is  the  main  thing. 

If  I  went  west,  I  think  I  would  go  to  Kansas.  .  .  . 


